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PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eprror is fully aware of the diffi- 
culties attending the task he has undertaken: 
To please the public, an author must not only 
produce that which is excellent in its kind; 
but he must continually vary the matter and 
manner of his lucubrations: he must, to a 
certain degree, be al things to all men. The 
serious, the gay, the learned, and the un- 
learned, not only expect that their tastes 
will be studied and their inclinations grati- 
fied; but even the same individual becomes 
dissatisfied with a long course of the same 
species of entertainment: he hopes to be 
delighted and surprised: he must find vari- 
ety in those productions which are meant to 
be instructive, and novelty in those which 
are designed for amusement. 

How the Editor will execute the duties of 
his employment, time will discover: he is 
not disposed to boast of ‘is education, to 
make a parade of his abilities, or to seduce 
the public with a multiplicity of specious 
promises. It is too common for the authors 
of periodical works to undertake infinitely 
more than they are able to perform: they 
engage to dlend instruction with entertain- 
ment; to mix the utile with the dulce; to cull 
flowers from the gay farterres of literature; 
and to make their publication one continued 
serics of delighis. But, alas! their knowledge 
is generally exhausted, and their talents worn 
out, in finding charms for their introductory 
essay, and giving a /fiaming brilliancy to a 
taking prospectus! 

The Editor is determined not to subject 
himself to accusations of the nature above 
mentioned: and, although he feels a consi- 
derable portion of diffidence, he would have 
it fully understood that he expects and de- 
sires to be judged by his works. One thing, 
however, he confidently promises: the most 
assiduous and persevering industry will be 
ex: rted to render this paper worthy of the 
pawonage which he hopes it will experi- 
ence, and to preserve it from the fate of many 
preceding publications. . 

The Editor has long thought that it would 
be an acceptable service to present the pub- 
lic with a paper in which pomEstic IN TEL- 
LIGENCE should be considered as of prima- 


y amportance; and in which should be care- 


fully introduced information tending to ren- 
der our citizens acquainted with the habits, 
manners, pursuits, and general politics, # 
the neighboring states. Such is the design | 
of the present publication: and in an under- 
taking so meritorious and laudable, the as- | 
sistance and support of men of talents and 
leisure, in every part of the union, are re- 
spectfuily solicited, and confidently expect- 
ed. 


Information respecting the progress of the 
useful arts, and improvements in agricul- 
ture and manufactures, will be collected from 
every quarter. 

The proceedings of our national council 
and state legislatures will be carefully exa- 
mined; and a compend of the same will be 
presented to the public. 


SSS 


The Editor will extract the most interest- 
ing portion of foreign intelligence, especial- 
ly that which is any way connected with our 
owh country, and prepare, weekly, a con- 
densed narrative for the Philadelphia Reper- 
tory. 


Biography shall hold a place in this pa- 
per. No species of writing is more agreea- 
ble, and there is none so eminently useful: 
it enables us, in the voyage of life, to avoid 
those shoals and breakers, on which preced- 
ing navigators have made shipwreck; it en- 
courages us to emulate the actions of the 
virtuous and the wise; and it urges us for- 
ward in the paths of honorable ambition. 





American characters shall have the prefer- | 
ence; but those of other countries and dis- | 
tant ages shall not be excluded. 


Religion and morality are the great pil- | 
lars of national prosperity: fully convinced 
of the truth of this position, religious and | 
moral essays, namely, such as are calculated | 
to give stability to virtue, and preserve the 
purity and simplicity of our imanners, will 
find a welcome admittance. 

Essays on scientific and entertaining sub- 
jects, poetry, merriment, wit and humour, | 
will form a pleasing variety. 

Each paper will contain a list of marria-! 
ges and deaths; and, in compliment to the 
ladies, the fashions: will be occasionally | 
given. : 

Finally, Zhe Philadelphia Repertory shall 














sonal abuse; but a cabinet, in which men of 
talents may deposit the effusions of their 
leisure hours. 


The price of the Philadelphia Repertory 
is four dollars per annum, payable quarterly 
in advance. 

At the close of the year will be presented 
a title page and index, with at least one hand- 


| some engraving. 


Subscriptions and communications, post 
paid, will be thankfull, received. 





LETTER, 
From the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Transmitting a report, in part, on the sub- 
ject of American manufactures; prepared 
in obedience to a resolution of the house 
of representatives. 


Treasury DEPARTMENT, 
April \7th, 1810. 

Sir—In obedience to the resolution of 
the house, I have the honor to transmit a 
report, zz fart, on the subject of American 
manufactures. 

Some important information has been ob- 
tained; but is in general partial and defec- 
tive; and it would have been desirable that 
the report might have becn delayed till the 
next session. 

Permit me to observe, that the approach- 
ing census might afford an opportunity to 
obtain detailed and correct information on 
that subject; provided that the deputy mar- 
shals were directed by congress to collect it, 
and to make return in such form as would 
be prescribed. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, 

Sir, your obedient servant, 
ALBERT GALLATIN, 
The honorable the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. 
REPORT. 

The secretary of the treasury, in obedience 
to the resolution of the house of repre- 
sentatives, respectfully submits the fol- 
lowing report, in fart, on the subject of 
domestic manufactures: 

The following manufactures are carried 
on to an extent, which may be considered 





adequate to the consumption of the Usited 


not be a receptacle for party politics or per- | States; the foreign articles annually import: 
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ed, being less in value than those of Ame- 
rican manufacture belonging to the same ge- 
neral class, which are annually exported— 
viz. Manufactures of wood, or of which 
wood is the principal material. Leather and 
manufactures of leather. Soap and tallow 
candles. Flaxseed oil. Refined sugar. Coarse 
earthen ware. Snuff, chocolate, hair powder 
and mustard. 

The following branches are firmly estab- 
lished, supplying in several instances the 
greater and in all a considerable part of the 
consumption of the United States—viz. Iron 
and manufactures of iron. Manufactures of 
cotton wool and flax. Hats. Paper, printing 
types, printed books, playing cards. Spirit- 
ous and malt liquors. Several manufac- 
tures of hemp. Gunpowder. Window glass. 
Jewelry and clocks. Sevcral manufactures 
of lead. Straw bonnets and hats. Wax cun- 
dles. 

Pregress has also been made in the fol- 
lowing branches—viz. Paints and colors, 
several chemical preparations and medicinal 
drugs, salt, manufaciures of copper and brass, 
japanned and piated ware, calico printings, 
queen’s and other earthen and glass wares, 
&c. 

Many articles, respecting which no infor- 
mation has been received, are undoubtedly 
omitted; and the substance of the informa- 
tion obtained on the most important branches, 
is comprehended under the following heads: 

Wood and Manufactures of Wood. 

' All the branches of this manufacture are 
carried toa high degree of perfection, sup- 
ply the whole demand of the United States, 
and consist principally of cabinet ware and 
other household furniture, coaches and car- 
riayes, either fer pleasure or transportation, 
and ship building. 

The ships and vessels above twenty tons 
burthen, built in the United States, during 
the years 1801 a 1807, measured 774,922 
tons, making on an average about 110,000 
tons a year, and worth more than six millions 
of dollars a year. 

Under this head may also be mentioned 
pot and pearl ush, of which besides supply- 
ing the internal demand, 7400 tons are annu- 
ally exported. 

. Leather and Manufactures of Leather. 

Tanneries are established in every part 
of the United States, some of them on a very 
large scale; the capital employed in a single 
establishment amounting to one hundred 
thousand dollars. A few hides are exported, 
and it is stated that one third of those used 
in the great tanneries of the Atlantic states, 
are imported from Spanish America. Some 
superior or particular kinds of English lea- 




















ther and of Morocco, are still imported; 
but about 350,000 Ibs.* of American leather 
are annually exported. The bark -is abun- 
dant and cheap; and it. sgems by the annex- 
ec communication marked(A), that hides cost 
in America five and a half cents, in England 
seven cents a pound; that the bark used for 
tanning, costs in England nearly as much 


_as the hides, and in America not one tenth 


part of that sum. It is at the same time ac- 
knowledged that much American leather is 
brought to market of an inferior quality, and 
that better is generally made in the middle 
than in the northern or southern states. 
The tanneries of the states of Delaware 
Gmploy collectively a capital of one hundred 
and twenty thousand dollars, and ninety 
workmen, and make annually 100,000 dol- 
lars worth of leather. Those of Bzaitimore 
umount to twenty two, seventeen of which 
have together a capital of 117,000 dollars 
and tan annually 13,000 hides, and 25,000 
calf skins. 








Morocco is also made in scyeral places, | 


partly from imported goat skins, and prin- 
cipally from sheep skins. And it may be pro-'! 
per here to add, that deer skins, which forn: 
an article of exportation, are dressed and 
manufactured in the United States to the 
amount required for the consumption of the 
country. 

The principal manufactures of jeather 
are those of shoes and boots, harness and 


saddles. Some inconsiderable quantities ot |} 


the two last articles are both imported and 
exported. The annual importation of fo- 
reign boots and shoes, amounts to 3250 





pair of boots, and 59,000 pair of shoes, | 
principally kid and morocco. The annual | 


exportation of the same articles of Ameri- | 
~ . > | 
can manufacture, to 8,500 pair of boots and 
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127,000 pair of shoes. The shoe manuiac- 
torics of New Jersey are extensive. That of 
Lynn, in Massachusetts, makes 100,000 
pair of women’s shoes annually. 

The value of all the articies annually ma- 
nufactured in the United States, which are 
embraced under this head (leather) may be 
estimated at twenty millions of dollars. 

Soap and Tullow Candles. 

A great portion of the soap and candles 
used in the United States is a family manu- 
facture. But there are also several estabiish- 
ments on an extensive scale in all the large 
cities and several other places. Those of the 
village of Roxbury near Boston, employ alone 
a capital of one hundred thousand dollars, 
and make annually 370,000 pounds candles, 


* Unless otherwise stated, the importations and 
exportations are in this report taken on the average 


| 








of the years 1806 and 1807. 
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680,000 pounds of brown soap, and 50,000 
pounds of windsor and fancy soap, with a pro- 
fit, it is said; of 15 per centum on the capital 
en ployed. 

The anaual importation of foreign manu- 
facture, are candles 158,000 pounds, soap 
470,000 pounds. 

The annual exportations of domestic manu- 
facture are candles 1,775,000 pounds, soap 
2,222,000 Ibs. 

The annual value manufactured in the 
United States, and including the quantity 
made in private families for their own use, 
cannot be estimated less than eight millions 
of dollars. 

Spermaceti Oil and Candles. 

The establishments for this manufacture 
ue at Nantucket and NewBedford in Massa- 
chusetts, and at Hudson in New York. Be- 
sides supplying the whole of the domestic 
consumption, they furnished annually, for ex- 
portion to foreign countries, 20,000 pounds 
of candies and 44,000 gallons of oil. The 
whole quantity annually manufactured a- 
mounted to about 300,000 doliars. But the 
exclusion from foreign markets has lately af- 
fected the manufacture. 

Refined Sugar. 

The annual importations of foreign refin- 
ed sugar amount, for the years 1803 to 1807, 
to 47,000 lbs. 

The annual exportation, of American refin- 
ed sugar amount, for the same years, to 
150,000 lbs. 

The then existing duty was, in the year 
1801, collected on 3,827,000 pounds; and as 
the manufacture has kept pace with the in- 
crease of population, the quantity now annu- 
ally made may be estimated at five militons 
of pounds, worth one miilion of dollars. ‘The 
capital employed is stated at three miilions 
and a half of dollars: and as the estabiish- 
ments have increased in number, some of 
them have declined in business. It is believed 
that if a drawback, equivalent to the duty 
paid on the importation of the brown sugar 
used in the refined sugar exported, was again 
allowed, the foreign demand, particularily of 


Russia, would give a great extension to tis _ 


branch. A special report has been made on 
that subject to the committee of commerce 
and manufactures. 
Cotton, Wool and Flax. 

1. Spinning mills and manufacturing establishments, 

The first cotton mii: was erected in the 
state of Rhode Island, in the year 1791; an- 
other in the same state in the year 1795, and 
two more in the state of Massachusetts, in 
the years 1803 and 1804. During the three 
succeeding years ten more were erected or 
coramenced in Rhode Isiand, and one in Con- 


f necticut, making altogether 15 mills erect- 
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ed before the year 1808, working at that time 
about eight thousand spindles, and producing 
about three hundred thousand pounds of yarn 
a year. 

Returns have been received of eighty 
seven mills which were erected at the end 
of the year 1809; sixty two of which (48 
water and 14 horse mills,) were in operation, 
and worked at that time thirty one thousand | 
spindies. The other twenty five will all be in 
operation in the course of this year, and to- 
gether with the former ones (almost all of 
which are increasing their machinery,) will, 
by the estimate received, work more than 
eighty thousand spindles at the commence- 
ment of the year 1811. 

The capital required to carry on the ma- 
nufacture on the best terms, is estimated at 
the rate of one hundred dollars for each spin- 
dle; including both the fixed capital applied 
to the purchase of the mill seats, and to the 
consiruction of the mills and machinery, and 
that employed in wages, repairs, raw mate- 
rials, goods on hand and contingencies. But | 
it is believed that no more than at the rate of | 
sixty dollars for each spindle is generally ac- 
tually employed. Forty five pounds of cotton, 
worth about 20 centsa pound, are on an ave- 
rage annually used for each spindle; and these 
produce about thirty six pounds of yarn oi 
different qualities, worth on an average one 
dollar and twelve and a half cents a pound. 
Eight hundred spindles employ forty persons, 
viz. five men and thirty five women and chil- 
dren. On those data, the general results tor 
the year 1811, are estimated in the following 
table. 





























Mills. No. 37 
Spindles No. 80.000° 
mania | Dollars, | 4.800.000 
Cotton ; Pounds. | 3,600,000 
used. “Value. | 720.000 
Pounds. | 2.880 000- 
Yarn spun. Value. 8,340,000° 
Men. | 500. 

Persons ; Women 

and 5 

employed. | -nildren. — 
~ Total. | 4,000 








The increase of carding and spinning of 
cotton by machinery, in establishments for 
that purpose, and exclusively of that done in 
private families, has therefore been fourfold 
during the two last years, and will have been 
tenfold in three years. The table (B.) shows 
the situation and extent of those several mills, 
and that although the greater number is in 
the vicinity of Providen-e in Rhode Island, 
they are scattered and extended throughout 
all the states. Those situated within thirty 
miles of Providence, are exhibited in the ta- 
ble (C.) and the statement marked (D.) gives 





the details of one of the establishments, as fur- 
nished by the proprietors. 

The seventeen mills in the state of Rhode 
Island, included in the table (C.) which were 
in operation, and worked 14,290 spindles in 
the year 1809, are also stated to have used 
during that year 640,000 pounds of cotton, 
which produced 510,000 Ibs. of yarn; of which 
124,000 Ibs. were sold for thread and knitting, 
200,000 Ibs. were used in manufactures at- 
tached to, or in the vicinity of the mills; and 
the residue was either sold for wick, and for | 
the use of family manufactures, or exported | 
to other parts. Eleven hundred looms are suid 

to be employed in weaving the yarn spun by 

those mills into goods, principally of the fol- 

lowing descriptions, viz. 


Bed ticking, sold at 55 to 90 cents per yard. |; 








Stripes and checks, 30 to 42 do. do. | 
Ginghams, 40 to 50 do. do. 
Cloth for shirts and 

sheeting, 35 to 75 do. do. | 


Counterpanes, at 8 dollars each. 

Those several goods are already equal in || 
appearance to the English imported articles 
of the same description, and superior in dura- |) 
bility; and the finishing is sull improving. 
The proportion of fine yarns is also increas- 
ing. 

The same articles are manufactured in 
several other places, and particularly at Phila- 
delphia, where are also made from the same 
material, webbing and coach laces, (which 
articles have also excluded, or will soon ex- 
clude similar foreign importations,) table and 
other diaper cloth, jeans, vest patterns, cotton 
kerseymeres and blankets. The manufacture | 
of fustians, cords and velvet, has also been | 
commenced in the interior and western parts 
of Pennsylvania, and in Kentuckys 

Some of the mills above mentioned are || 
also employed in carding and spinning wool, 
though not to a considerable amount. But al- 
most the whole of that material is spun and } 
wove in private families; and there are yet | 
but few establishments for the manufacture } 
of woollen cloths. Some information has, how- | 
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ever, been received respecting fourteen of | 
these, as stated in the table (E.) manufactur- | 
ing each, on an average, ten thousand yards | 
of cloth a year, worth from one to ten dollars 
a yard. It is beiieved that there are others 
from which no information has been obtained; \ 
and it is known that several establishments, 
on asmaller scale, exist in Philadelphia, Bal- | 
timore, and some other places. All those 
cloths, as well as those manufactured in pri- | 
vate families, are generally superior in quali- 
ty, though somewhat inferior in appearance, 
to imported cloths of the same price. The 
principal obstacle to the extension of the 
manufacture is the want of wool, which is 


| 














still deficient both in quality and quantity. But 
those defects are daily and rapidly lessened, 
by the introduction of sheep of the merino 
and other superior breeds, by the great de- 
mand for the article, and by the attention 
now every where paid by farmers to the in- 
crease and improvement of their flocks. 
Manufacturing establishments for spinning 
and weaving flax, are yet but few. In the 
state of New York, there is one which em- 
ploys a capital of 18,000 dollars, and twenty 
six persons, and in which about ninety thou- 
sand pounds of flax are annually spun and 
wove into canvas arfd other coarse linen. In- 
formation has been received respecting two 


| in the vicinity of Philadelphia, one of which 


produces annually 72,000 yards of canvas, 
made of flax and cotton; in the other, the flax 
is both hackled and spun by machinery, thir- 
ty looms are employed; and it is said, that 
500,000 yards of cotton bagging, sail cloth 
and coarse linen, may be made annually. 
Hosiery may also be considered as almost 
exclusively a household manufacture. That 


| of Germantown has declined, and it does not 


appear to have been attempted on a large 


scale in other places. There are, however, 
| some exceptions; and it is stated that the 
island of Martha’s Vineyard exports annually 


nine thousand pair of stockings. 
(To be continued.) 


— 
TORPEDOES. 
To the Members of Congress who voted in 

‘ Savor of the Torpedo Bill. 

Gentlemen, 

Being informed that you have wished to 
see the experiments previous to the rising 
of congress on the 23d inst. 1 beg leave to 
state to you my reasons why they could not 
be made in asatisfactory manner in so short 


| ¢ time as from the passing of the bill to the 


adjournment of your body this spring. There 
are not many gentlemen who doubt that a 
torpedo will blow up a ship of any size or 
strength, provided it can be got under her 
bottom. But many are of opinion that by 
means of booms, spars, ropes, chains or 
nets, a vessel may be so guarded, that a tor- 
pedo or torpedoes cannot be got under her, 


'It is therefore interesting that those and 


other modes of defence which may be dis- 
covered, should be put to the test of expe- 
riment: For this purpose time must be given 
to collect trom the officers of the nay y their 
several plans of defence, and if any embar- 
rassing obstructions should be contrived, I 
must have time to see if I can devise means 
to destroy them or avoid them, in sending 
the torpedoes under the bottom of the ship. 
As I cannot foresee all the obstacles which 


may be presented, or judge of the time ne- | 
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‘cessary to overcome them, the experiments 
should be commenced in a satisfactory and 
Systematic manner, so as to secure a fair 
‘investigation, and a necessary experiment 
on every plan of defence and attack. As such 
details may require a whole summer, and 
should have the advantage of good weather, 
I have proposed to the secretary of the navy 
the following mode of proceeding. First, 
that the investigations and experiments on 
obstructions, defence and attack, be made 
in the harbor of New York, in which city I 
can have the aid of my own workmen to 
‘construct machinery. Second, that a com- 
mittee be appointed of the following gentle- 
‘men: Messrs. Oliver Wolcott and Cadwala- 
der Colden of this city, gentlemen of fede- 
ral politics; charcellor Livingston and go- 
vernor Lewis of this state, republicans; co- 
lonel ‘Williams of the engineers, Mr. Gar- 
net and Dr. Kemp, mathematicians; gentle- 
men of such high respectability and ac- 
knowledged talents, penetrate to truth, and 
make a report which should satisfy all par- 
ties. That commodore Rodgers and such 
officers of the navy as the secretary of the 
navy will please to name, and can with con- 
venience, will attend the committee to state 
their modes of defence. That a circular 
letter be addressed to the principal officers 
of the navy, requesting from them memoirs 
and plans of the measures they would adopt 
to defeat attacks with torpedoes while ves- 
sels are at anchor or under sail. The ob- 
jections being received, shall be examined 
before the committee, and such as require 


it shall be proved by experiment; if after the | 


combinations of ropes, chains, booms, spars, 
nets, kc. have been investigated and expe- 
rimented, it shall appear that I can defeat all 
such precautions, and send the torpedoes 
under the bottom of the vessel, the report 
of the committee containing the plans, de- 
tails and experiments, should be satisfactory 
to congress, as far as relate to such means 
of defence, and it will be unnecessary to re- 
peat them in the meeting of congress in 
autumn. At which time I propose that a ves- 
sel in the Potomac be put under the direc- 
tion of opponents to the system, for them 
to load and strengthen in such manner as 
they may deem a most effectual resistance, 
that they anchor her and put out their nets 
or booms, or put her under weigh, back her, 
or fill her at pleasure, and I believe I shal! 
show in all cases the torpedo will go under 
her, and that it shall not fail to blow her up. 
If I succeed to defeat all precautions before 
mentioned, it follows that the ship will have 
no other mode of defence than the fire from 
her cannon and small arms; her boats can- 
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not defend her: for she cannot put out a suf- 
ficient number to contend with 30 or 40 tor- 
pedo boats. That the fire from her cannon 
and small arms cannot protect her has 
been proved by hundreds of instances of 
boarding vessels from boats, where the dan- 
ger was much greater than it can be in har- 
pooning, and by examples of valor in taking 
redoubts or fortifications by storm. If all other 
difficulties be surmounted, the experiment 
of positive attack must be left to a time ot 
actual war. You will perceive that to do jus- 
tice to the experiments, some months may 
be required; that consequently they could 
not be performed during the present session 
of congress. It is justice due to your libera- 
lity, and a duty which I owe to the nation 
and to the arts, that nothing may be left un- 
done which may lead to a fair investigation 
of the power of torpedoes. I have never 
wished the government to adopt them as a 
means of defence until their utility shall be 
proved by satisfactory experiment. My 
whole time and attention are now directed 
to ways and meuis to secure success. And 
I have the pleasure to inform you that every 
plan of booms, chains, nets, &c. which I. 
have yet seen, instead of being obstructions 
will by a new combination on my part, 
really facilitate my operations, and enable 
me to destroy a vessel with much less risk 
of my men than if she had no such tackle. 
I have thought proper to mention my having 
made such improvements, that genticmen 
opposed to the system may exert themselves 
to devise means of defence, and I shail lee: 
much obliged to those who will have the 
goodness to send me their objecuons or 
plans of defence, by drawing or letter, di- 
rected for me at New York. To this 1 hope 
there can be no objection, as all pians oi 
attack or defence which may be discovered 
must become public. 1 hope, gentiemen, to 
lay before you in autumn such a report on 
the experiment as wili give you pleasure, 
and induce many good men who voted 
against the biii, to become friends and advo- 
cates of the system. 
ROBT. FULTON. 
[= —EE===_= 
Jbuladelphta, 


SATURDAY, MAY 5, 1810. 








The Report on Dontestic Manulactures 
occupies a considerable portion of the first 
number of our paper; we shall continue it 
in succeeding numbers to its conclusion. Its 
importance, we conceive to be a sufficient 
apology, if apology be necessary, for giving 
it a preference to miscellaneous matter or 
foreign news. 
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The following are the proceedings of the 
last day of the session. Our limits will not 
permit us to go further back: nor is it ne- 
cessary, as the transactions have not, latterly, 
been of great importance, being principally 
private petitions. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuesday, May 1, 1810. 

A message was received trom the presi- 
dent, in compliance with the call of yester- 
day, with documents, of which the following 
are the most material: 

“In pursuance of the resolution of the 
house of representatives of yesterday, the 
secretary of state has the honor to transmit 
to the president of the United States the 
accompanying papers, marked, A. B. C. D. 

“No information has been received that 
any communication has been made to our 
minister at London on the part of the Bri- 
tish government “in answer to any note 
presented by him in pursuance of instruc- 
tions given on the 23d of November, 1809.” 

No answers have been given to the “ pro- 
positions or overtures, made on the part of 
the U. S. to the governments of G. Britain 
and France, respecting any of the orders 
and decrees affecting neutral commerce,” 
which have not been heretofore, or which 
are not herewith communicated. All which 
is respectlully submitted. 

R. SMITH. 
Department of State. 

May 1, 1810. 

Copy of a letter from Gen. Armstrong to Mr. 

Pinkney, dated Paris, Jan. 25, 1810. 

Sir, 

A letter from Mr. Secretary Smith of the 
ist of December last, made it my duty to 
inquire of his excel. the duke of Cuadore 
what were the conditions on which his ma- 
jesty the emperor wouid annul his decree, 
commonly calied the Berlin decree, and 
whether if G. Britain revoked her blockades 
of a date anterior to that decree, his majes- 
ty would consent to revoke the said decree? 
To these questions I have this day received 
the following answer, which I hasten to con- 
vey to you by a special messenger. 

ANSWER. 

“ The only condition required for the re 
vocation by his majesty the emperor of the 
decree of Berlin wili be the previous revo- 
cation by the British government of her 
blockades of France, or part of France (such 
as that from the Elbe to Brest, &c.) ofa 
date anterior to that of the aforesaid dee 
cree.” 

Mr. Macon laid on the table a resolutions 
which he said he would call up at the next 








session of congress, providing that “no se- 
nator or representative after having taken 
his seat, shall, during the time for which 
he was elected, be eligible to any civil ap- 
pointment under the authority of the United 
States, nor shall any person be eligible to 
any such appointment until the expiration 
of the presidential term, during which such 
person shall have been a senator or repre- 
sentative.” 

Mr. Butler, from the committee appointed 
to inquire into the conduct of general Wil- 
kinson, made a report, which, together with 
the documents accompanying it, were or- 
dered -to be printed. 

The bill further to amend the census bill 
was read a third time and passed. 

The amendments of the senate to strike 
out the 50 per cent. duty, were disagreed 
to, and a committee appointed to confer with 
the senate on the subject. 

EVENING SESSION. 

The bill from the senate prohibiting citi- 
zens of the United States from accepting 
title of nobility, was ordered to a third read- 
ing and passed, ayes 87, noes 3. 

Macon’s commercial bill was passed, 
with the provision for excluding British and 
French armed vessels from our ports and 
harbors, and authorising the president to 
renew the non-intercourse against either 
belligerent, in case the other shall revoke 
its orders or decrees. 

The loan bill was also finally passed, with- 
out the amendment respecting the bank 
charter. Session ended. 

—— 

The president of the United States, with 
the advice and consent of the senate, has ap- 
pointed the hon. Benjamin Howard, (member 
of congress from Kentucky) governor of the 
territory of Louisiana, to supply the vacancy 
occusioned by the death of the much lament- 
ed Meriwether Lewis, esq. 

The rey. and hon. Stanley Griswold, esq. 
late a senator of the United States from the 
state of Ohio, has been appoint. d by the same 
a judge of the Illinois territory. 

Accounts have been received from Holland 
which state that Bonaparte had issued a de- 
cree ordering all the American property in 
France to be confiscated and solid, and the pro- 
duce to be vested in the imperial funds until 
the nature of the relations between England 
and the United States should be ascertained. 
The letters add, that general Armstrong had 
presented a remonstrance against this vioient 
Measure, in which he declared, that he couid 
enter into no treaty, nor hold any intercourse 
with the French government, until the pro- 
perty confiscated was unconditionally restor- 
ed, and concluded by demanding passports. 
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A letter from Amsterdam, of March 14, 
which may be depended on, says, “ Accord- 
ing to the last advices from Hamburgh, they 
were afraid American property would again 
be put under sequestration; besides, a decree 
was issued by the Danish government forbid- 
ding exportations beyond the frontiers of ol- 
stein, under very heavy penalties and impri- 
sonment. All trade is at a stand.” 

The American frigate John Adams was to 
sail the 21st of March for the United States. 
It is generally believed among the American 
merchants in England, that she carries out, for 
approval and ratification if they be deemed 
satisfactory, the provisional terms of adjust- 
ment supposed to be concluded between Mr. 
Pinkney and marquis Wellesley. The frigate 
will, it is said, first proceed to Havre, where 
the best informed merchants suppose she will 
take general Armstrong on board, in order 
to convey him home. 

Duich papers, received at the office of the 
Baltimore American by an arrival from Ton- 
ningen, state, that Holland is preserved as 
a kingdom, but that a new ministry was to be 
formed, part of which is to be French. Han- 
over was formally annexed to the kingdom of 
Westphalia, and Jerome, by proclamation 
dated Cassel, March |, had taken possession 
thereof. 

It was rumored at Vienna, on the tenth of 
March, that the archduke Joseph was to be 
king of Poland. The arrearages of the late 
contribution on Austria has been remitted to 
the emperor by Bonaparte. The south of 
Tyrol is to be annexed to the kingdom of 
Italy. 

An alliance between France, Austria and 
Sweden is said to be about to take place, in 
order to draw a closer connexion of the con- 
tinental confederacy. Pomerania, it is said, 
will be restored to Sweden; Hannau and Ful- 
da are to be annexed to the grand duchy of 
Frankfort; and the Bavarian army is to be put 
upon the peace establishment. 

In January last the Turks were said to be 
raising a new army of 150,000 men. The Rus- 
sians, as Reported, had advanced towards Si- 
listria and Griergiews. 

By a vessel which left Cadiz on the 22d of 
March we learn that Cadiz still held out; that 
the French army, under Joseph Bonaparte, 
consisted of about 50,000 men, and that the 
emperor Napoleon was shortly expected with 
a reinforcement of 50,000 more. The force 
employed in its defence consisted of 22,000 
Spaniards, 7000 British, and 4000 others were 


daily expected from England. There is a con- | 
siderable, purty in Cadiz in favor of the French, | 


but it is almost certain death even to speak 
the French language there. Being well provi- 


_be opened and examined.” 
A letter from Liverpool, dated Sunday, Fe- 
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sioned, it was expected Cadiz would hold 
out for a long time against its besiegers. 

It is said that Bonaparte was to be married 
to the archduchess of Austria on the 29th of 
March. Splendid preparations were making 
at Paris in honor of the occasion. 

The Spanish council of regency, which, 
from the urgency of the present state of af- 
fairs, has been formed by the supreme junta 
of government, entered upon its functions on 
the second of February. It consists of five 
members of the junta, the bishop of Orense, 
president, don F. de Saavedra, don F. X. Cas- 
tanos, don A. Escana, and don E. F. de Leon. 

The foreign journals still continue the re- 
ports of a misunderstanding between Russia 
and France. Hamburgh gageétes to the 15th 
February advise, that “ very formidable bodies 
of Russian troops arg assembling along the 
Neimeén arf! the Bog, and that a nygacrous 
army, to be commanded by general Kutuzow, 
is forming in Russian Poland.” It is stated 
also, in the Hamburgh Correspondent, “ that 
the greatest alarm and anxiety prevails 
throughout the Polish territory, in conse- 
quence of the extensive military preparations 
of Russia, and that the communication be- 
tween the two countries had been in a great 
measure suspended in consequence of an or- 
der from St. Petersburgh, directing that all 
letters to and from the grand duchy should 
Boston Gaz. 


bruary 11, says, “I write to apprize you of 
one of the most calamitous events that has 
occurred in this town since the meniory of 
man. A charity sermon was to be preached 
at the old parochial church this morning, 


of beginning the service, the steeple and six. 
bells fell, the former carrying the whole roof 
of the church with it, and buried in the ruins 
a great part of the congregation that had al-- 


ready assembled. It is not yet known how 


many people have perished, as the ruins are 
not half removed; but about forty dead and 
mutilated bodies have already been extricat- 
ed from them. The poor charity children, we 
fear, have suffered most, as they were seated 
immediately under the centre of the roof. A 
scene so afflicting I never beheld; the heart 
rending cries of the rejatives of the dead and 
those unfound, and the dreadful groans of the 


nature to sustain. Ajj the laborers, and many 
tradesmen of the town, are digging in search 
of the sufferers; and I suppose tomorrow we 








shall know the extent of our misfortune.” 
The following shocking catastrophes hap- 
pened in Kingsbridge, Ireland, .on the 27th 
February last. A miller having empldyed a 
butcher to kill some pigs for him, and having 





when about ten minutes before the usual time . 
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left his knife behind, four children, who had 
witnessed the operation, agreed to play at 
kill-pig; the youngest was to be pig, when 
ane of the others who acted the part of 
butcher, stuck him in the throat and killed 
him on the spot; the others, alarmed at what 
they had done, ran into the adjoining mill and 
hid themselves under the wheel, which was 
not working at the time, but was set going 
almost immediately afterwards, and crushed 
them to death. 

The island of Bossen, or Penguin, some- 
times called Seal Island, at the western ex- 
tremity of Table Bay, Cape of Good Hope, 
has entirely disappeared beneath the waters. 


_ A convulsion was felt at Cape Town, in De- 


cember, only two leagues distant, by which 
some damage was occasioned to the houses, 
but we find no lives were lost at that place; 
and it is supposed that the earthquake extend- 
ed to Bossen. The island was about two miles 
in length and one in breadth. The Dutch, 
when in. possession of the Cape, kept a guard 
of 24 men on Bossen, and it was employed as 
a place of banishment for criminals. No wo- 
men were then permitted to reside there, not 
even the wife of the postmaster. At the south- 
ern extremity of the island a flag was hoisted 
on the approach of any vessel. 

Tornado. A gentleman just arrived from 
the upper part of the state, has communicat- 
ed.the following distressing information. “On 
Wednesday, the 28th ult. the citizens of Lau- 
rens county were awakened, a little before 
sunrise, with an incessant flood of rain, a vio- 
lend wind, and a frequent falling of trees. In 
about twenty minutes the alarm became ge- 
neral, and the destruction of every object 
round seemed to be threatened by one of the 
most violent tornados perhaps ever witnessed 
in Georgia. So great have been its ravages, 
that whole forests have been laid prostrate, 
and some of the finest highland in this state 
rendered a heap of ruins. Many of the best 
plantations have become unfit for immediate 
cultivation; houses, fences and stock have 


‘been swept away or destroyed; and the dis- 


tresses of the planters (mapy of whom were 
new settlers, and had just began to surmount 
their difficulties) are indescribable. Some of 
them have lost their all, having neither a 
horse to plow, or a cow to milk. The width 
of the tornado is supposed to have been about 
six miles; but its extent has not been uscer- 
tained. It passed over the Oakmulgies, about 
the seventh district of Baldwin, in an easterly 
direction. Savannah Republican. 
——_— 

The Western Sun, printed at Vincennes, 
Indiana territory, contains the following arti- 
cle. “ We can from good authority state as a 
fact, that a gentleman in the neighborhood 
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of this place, the last season, measured and 
put up in cribs, upwards of eleven hundred 
bushels of good corn, from eleven acres of 
ground. 

Mr. John Juhel of New York and Mr. John 
P. Durand of Newark, have purchaseda large 
farm in the neighborhood of South Orange, 
state of New Jersey, for the sole purpose of 
stocking the same with Merino sheep. 

The following descriptions of the Merino 
sheep, are published by the direction of the 
trustees of the Massachusetts society for pro- 
moting agriculture, being considered as the 
most perfect that have been offered to the 
public. It is believed they will serve as a ge- 
neral guide to the purchasers of that animal, 
either in Spain or this country. ’ 

The first is by lord Somerville, who ob- 
serves, “ These sheep are different from any 
other breed in the color of the fleece: there 
is a dark brown tinge on the surface of the 
best fleeces, which is formed by dust adher- 
ing to the greasy and yolkey properties of its 
pile. The harder the fleece the finer the 
wool. It appears knotted and curied close to 
the body. The males have horns, and the fe- 
males none; but sometimes the males are 
polled, or have no horns, but itis a rare oc- 
currence. There is a loose pendulous skin 
under the neck or throat, which is usually 
attended with a sinking or hollow in the neck. 
The sheep have always a large tuft of wool 
between the eyes, and it grows on the legs 
almost to the hoofs.” 

Col. Humphries describes two distinct spe- 
cies of sheep in Spain. “ One is called Meri- 
nos, famous for their fine wool; the other is 
called Churros, distinguished for their coarse 
and bad wool. The head of the Merino ap- 
pears larger than that of our common sheep; 
their ears very small; their eyes bright; the 
horns are curved in a spiral turn; the neck 
short; the chest broad; the body, face, and 
legs, are covered with a delicate fleece, with- 
out any mixture of coarse locks or hairs. 
The fleece is remarked to be much more im- 
pregnated than any other breed with an oily 
substance, apparently exuded in perspiration. 
This species of sheep is perfectly gentle, 
but firm in all its movements.” 

A gold medal prize of the value of fifty dol- 
lars is offered by the Philadelphia Medical 
Lyceum, for such experimental communica- 
tion on the foilowing question as shall meet 
their approbation. “ In what manner do dele- 
terious gasses and effluvia injure the living 
animal body?” Essays submitted must be 
written in the English language, and trans- 
mitted, post paid, on or beiore the first day 
of January, 1811. 

Green pea sheils, when emptied of the 
peas, contain a large portion of nutritious 
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matter, and when properly cooked, make a 
very pleasant flavored soup. The manner of 
preparing the soup is as simple as that used 
to make any other. The shells are boiled with 
water; afterwards the decoction being sepa- 
rated from the shells by draining, is thicken- 
ed with alittle flour, and seasoned in the com- 
mon way. Ifa small piece of salt pork is boil- 
ed with the shells the soup will be considera- 
bly improved; it is with the last addition and 
a few of the peas that this soup is prepared in 
Virginia, where it is found a favorite dish, 
and on the most profuse tables. In a large fa- 
mily, particularly of children, the green pea 
shell soup will be found an excellent nourish- 
ing, wholesome and economical dish. 

Among numerous proposals for new pub- 
lications we notice those of Hamilton and 
Ehrenfried, of Lancaster, for publishing by 
subscription, in one large octavo volume, a 
complete English-German and German- 
English dictionary. To which will be prefix- 
ed the principles of pronunciation and pro- . 
sadial grammar. 

The following estimate shows the relative 
value of our domestic exports to Great Bri- 
tain, compared with all other countries, be- 
fore our commerce became embarrassed by 
French decrees or British orders in council. 

Whole amount of domes- Exported to Great 








tic exports. Britain. 
1802, $6,180,000 19,014,943 
1803, 42,135,000 23,597,903 
1804, 41,470,000 19,346,517 
Dolls. 119,785,000 61,959,363 





. MARRIED, 

On Sunday evening, the 22d of April, by 
the Rev. Dr. Rogers, Mr. Edward Wailas, 
to Miss Catharine Wright, both of this city, 

On Wednesday evening last, by the same, 
Mr. George Roberts to Miss Rebecca Pen- 
nell, both of Newtown, Delaware county, 
Pennsylvania. 

At friends’ meeting, on Tuesday the Ist 
inst. Joseph Morrice to Sarah Evans, both of 
this city. 

DIED, 

On Sunday morning, the 22d ult. at the seat 
of C. A. Rodney, esq. near Wilmington, De- 
laware, captain John Hunn,a respectable and 
generally esteemed citizen; distinguished by 
his activity in naval service during the strug 
gle for American independence, and under all 
the fluctuations and trials of party an uniform 
and inflexible supporter of those principles 
upon which the declaration of independence 
was made and the nation established. He has 
closed his career ina good old age, surround- 
ed by a numerous circle of his descendants 
and connexions, who, while they deplore the 
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loss, must derive solace from the recollec- 
tion of his virtues, and that he has only gone 
before but a short stage on the journey of 
mortality. 

On Wednesday evening, the 25th ult. in 
this city, Jacob Broom, esq. of Wilmington, 
Delaware; in the 58th year of his age. Pos- 
sessed of uncommon vigor of intellect and of 
great activity and enterprize, he was enabled 
to spend a life of eminent usefulness in soci- 
ety. In that community in which he was des- 
tined to act, his loss is considered as a public 
calamity, and will be long and sincerely de- 
plored. He filled many public offices of ho- 
nor and confidence in the state of Delaware, 
and was a delegate from that state to the fed- 
eral convention which formed the present 
constitution of the United States. Thus death 
is calling to his vast dominion the smallest 
remnant of the worthiest who framed our 
admired constitution; but though his power 
may deposit their bodies in the grave, their 
names, in being attached to that important 
instrument, are consigned with it to the re- 
cords of imperishable fame. 


ee 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We have received several communications 
from Alderbain aad M—y which shall appear 
in our tuture numbers, 





For the Repertory. 
LINN’S VALERIAN. 
"Tis plain if men of taste and reason 
_ Did e’er Valerian truly prize, 
They judged too fast; and will, in season, 
The judgment of their love revise. 


Though passages evince some spirit, 
And sparks of fancy sometimes glow; 

There’s little of the hardy merit 
That bids defiance to a foe. 


I mean of Drvden’s sterling bullion, 
That stands the test of every age, 
Nor the vain glare that gulls che million, 
- The glittering dross of Darwin’s page. 


Such is my thought; I may forego it; 
And pleasure would the change impart: 
For honestly I love the poet 
Not for his song, but for his heart. 
April 21, 1810. 


——— 


M—y. 


For the Repertory. 
STANZAS ON THE LOSS OF A FRIEND. 
If misery ever claimed a swelling sigh, 
If sympathy e’er shed a balmy tear, 
Then stand excused before the world shall I, 
Whilst mourning for a friend that I held dear. 


Oft have I known thee, at the festive board 
My active friend, intent to please my taste, 
Most willingly thy noble powers afford, 
Nor precious time in base supineness waste. 


Long have I known thee faithfuj and sincere, 
And ever ready to obey my. tongwe, 








To aid my speech, to make my accent clear, 
And heighten beauty when we both were young. 


But age malicious stole thy ivory hue, 
And bade disease to rob thee of thy pow’r; 
Pain seized thy vital part, hence vigor flew, 
And made thee passive in the festive hour. 


Then have I sat with sympathetic pain, 

Nor pleasure at the savory feast could find; 
In solitude I sought for ease in vain, 

Or on my couch my fever’d head reclined. 
Thus long I felt peculiar pangs of grief, 

Whilst yet each night my cup of sorrow fill’d: 
From other hands I sought to find relief, 

For one I knew who was in science skill’d. 


To him I told, without reserve, my case; 

He bade me hope and trust to him for cure; 
My friend’s distress depicted in my face, 

I could not longer patiently endure. 


But soon my sorrow was to have an end; 
The man of science was a man of truth: 
He eased my pain, but snatch’d away my friend, 
And I have lost what nature gave—a Tooth! 
ALDERBAIN, 





VLADIMIR THE GREAT. 

The princess Olga, grandmother to Vla- 
dimir the great, was the first person of dis- 
tinction in Russia who was converted to 
christianity. She went to Constantinople to be 
baptised; and was led to the font by the eas- 
tern emperor Constantine Porphyrogenne- 
ta, who gave her the name of Helen; and 
sent her back to her country, laden with re- 
lics and costly presents. Her son, the fierce 
Sviatoslaf, refused to abjure his pagan gods; 
and Vladimir, her no less ferocious grand- 
son, paid as little respect to her religious 
zeal. What parental anxiety could not ef- 
fect, in the course of a few years afterwards 
was so ably compassed, as to cause the 
prince not only to become a convert him- 
self, but to accomplish the holy conviction 
of the most considerable femilies in the em- 
pire. He too received the seal of the cross 
before the altars of Censtantinople; and 
from thence, with a ekristian bride, the sis- 
ter of the emperor; brought priests and 
learned teachers to instruct the whole na- 
tion im the doctrines of the Greek church! 


| Thus was one of the most sanguinary wor- 


shippers of idolatry transformed at once, by 
the religion of peace, into a powerful but 
mild assertor of the charities of Heaven. 
Mark how strong is the difference between 
Viadimir pagan and Viadimir christian. 
In the early part of his sway, while as erand 
prince he was carrying conquest to we ve., 
extremities of Russia, he resolved to re- 
turn thanks to the savage gods of his coun- 


try for the victory granted to his arms, by 


sverificing on their altars the prisoners 
whom. he had taken during the war. His 
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courtiers, still more barbarous in their piety, 
were not content with the smoking b'ood of 
so many of their fellow creatures, but they 
told Vladimir that a victim selected from 
amongst his own people wouid greatly en- 
hance the homage paid to the propitious 
deities. He approved the hint, and pitched 
on a young man, the son of a venerable 
christian, and professing the same faith. 
The unhappy father refused to yield up the 
victim. The monarch, enraged at what he 
deemed sacrilege, and at his commands be- 
ing disputed, ordered the doors of the house 
to be forced. He was obeyed; and the father 
and son furiously immolated in each other’s 
arms. Not satisfied with this diabolical rite, 
Viadimir ordered the number of idols to be 
increased in the city of Kief; and erected ‘a 
new and superb statue to the goddess Pe- 
rune in the principality of Novogorod. Soon 
after those heathen acts, a Greek sage ap- 
peared at his court; and gaining his ear, in 
a very impressive manner so discoursed of 
the truth of the christian dispensation, rea- 
soning of righteousness, temperance, and 
judgmen: to come, that the monarch trem- 
bled, declared his faith in what he heard; 
and following the holy man to the font, re- 
ceived the name of Basilius, and “ leaving 
in the sacred water the leprosy with which 
his vices had covered him, came forth a 
character as pure as infancy.” Indeed the 
change which took place in him from that 
hour, seems almost miraculous. He brok¢ 
down the idols throughout the empire. He 
put away his wives and concubines, to the 
number of eight hundred, and adhered to 
the princess Anna alone, the christiah lady 
whom he had brought from Constantinople. 
He founded churches and schools, built ci- 
ties; and dra, ing the famishing savages 
from their huis and wild pursuits, planted 
them in these new dwellings, under the uly 
tion of holy men, and the protection of his 
choicest officers. 
stead of being sacrificed to bloody idols, 
were sent to people the wastes of his em- 
pire. Every way he conducted himself, not 
only as a sovereign who consulted the pros- 
perity of his country, but as one who con- 
sidered all mankind as his brethren. On 
great festivals he entertained at his own cost 
the inhabitants of his capital: and to theni 
or infirmity, could not 
attend the public tables, he sent a plentiful 
repast to their own homes. But even in 
cases ef blood, when we might have sup- 
posed that the sanguinary. scenes to which 
he had so long been accustomed, must al- 
together have biunted his feelings of com- 
passion, we find that here too the religion of 
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mercy had penetrated his heart. Being one 
day called upon to pass sentence for the im- 


‘ mediate execution of a notorious robber, he 


exclaimed with much emotion, . 

“ What am I, that I should condemn a 
fellow creature to death!” This sketch is 
sufficient to show that the lessons of the 
Greek sage had not been barren. They not 
only converted the prince, but by the mild- 
ness and wisdom of his reign (now that he 
had become christian) the people saw by the 
fruit that the tree was good; and in crowds 
they pressed towards the cross to receive 
its mark, and express, with their devotion, 
gratitude towards their leader. Vladimir 
died at Berestof in the year 1015; and was 
honored with the testimony of canonization 
to his’ piety. 


—= +o 
Naptial ceremonies among the Hindoos. 


The bridegroom goes in procession to the 
house where the bride’s father resides, and 
is there welcomed as a guest. The bride is 
given to him by her father, in the form 
usual at every solemn donation, and their 
hands are bound together with grass. He 
clothes the bride with an upper and lower 
garment, and the skirts of her mantle and 
his are tied together. The bridegroom makes 
oblations to fire, and the bride drops rice on 
it as an « bl.tion. The bridegroom solemnly 
takes her hand in marriage. She treads on 
a stone and mullar. They walk round the 
fire. The bride steps seven times, conduct- 
ed by the bridegroom; and he then dismisses 
the spectators, the marriage being now com- 
plete and irrevocable. In the evening of the 
same day, the bride sits down on a bull’s 
hide, and the bridegroom points out to her 
the polar star as an emblem of stability. 
They then partake of a meal. The bride- 
groom remains three days at the house of 
the bride’s father. On the fourth day, he con- 
ducts her to his own house in solemn pro- 
cession. She is there welcomed by his kin- 
dred, and the solemnity ends with oblations 
to fire. 

Among the Hindoos, a girl is married 
before the age of puberty. The law even 
censures the delay of her marriage beyond 
the tenth year. For this reason, and be- 
cause the bridegroom too may be an infant, 
it is rare that a marriage should be consum- 
mated until long after its solemnization. 
The recital of prayers on this occasion con- 
stitutes it a religious ceremony; and it is 
the first of those that are performed for the 
purpose of expiating the sinful taint which 
a child is supposed to contract in the womb 
of its mother. 

On the practice of immature nuptials, a 











subject suggested in the preceding para- 
graph, it may be remarked, that it arises 
from a laudable motive; from a sense of 
duty incumbent on a father, who considers 
as a debt, the obligation of providing a suit- 
able match for his daughter. This notion, 
which is strongly inculcated by Hindoo le- 
gislators, is forcibly impressed on the minds 
of parents. But, in their zeal to dispose oi 
a daughter in marriage, they do not, perhaps, 
sufficiently consult her domestic felicity. 
By the death of an infant husband, she is 
condemned to virgin widowhood for the pe- 
riod of-her life. If both survive, the habitu- 
al bickerings of their infancy are prolonged 
in perpetual discord. 

Numerous restrictions in the assortment 
of matches, impose on parents this necessi- 
ty of embracing the earliest opportunity oi 
affiancing their children to fit companions. 
The intermarriages of different classes, for- 
merly permitted, with certain limitations, 
are now wholly forbidden. The prohibited 
degrees extend to the sixth of affinity; and 
even the bearing of the same family name 
is a sufficient cause of impediment. 

Asiatic Researches. 





The celebrated Hogarth was one of the 
most absent of men. Soon after he had set 
up his carriage, he had occasion to pay a 
visit to the lord mayor. When he went the 
weather was fine; but he was detained by 
business till a violent shower of rain came 
on. Being let out of the mansion house by 
a different door from that at which he enter- 
ed, he immediately began to call for a hack- 
ney coach. Not one could be procured; on 
which Hogarth sallied forth to brave the 
storm, and actually reached his house in 
Leicester fields without bestowing a thought 
on his own carriage, till Mrs. Hogarth, as- 
tonished to see him so wet and fatigued, 
asked him where he had left it. 


a 


ANECDOTES. 


When Voltaire was at the Prussian court, 
and peaceably enjoyed the highest admira- 
tion and praise that superior talents and wit 
could insure, an English gentleman arrived 
at Berlin, who had so extraordinary a me- 
mory, that he could repeat a long composi- 
tion in prose or verse, if once read or re- 
cited to him, without missing a word. The 
king had the curiosity to put him to the 
test; the Englishman appeared and succeed- 
ed to the astonishment of the whole court. 
It happened that immediately after this trial, 
Voltaire sent the king word, that with the 
king’s permission he should do himself the 
honor to read to him a poem he had just 
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finished. The king gave him permission td 
come, but at the same time resolved to divert 
himself at the expense of the poet. He ac- 
cordingly placed the Englishman behind a 
screen, and ordered him to pay particular 
attention to what Voitaire should read. Vol- 
taire came, and read his poem with much 
emphasis, in hopes of obtaining the king’s 
warm approbation. But to his great disap- 
pointment, the king seemed perfectly cold 
and indifferent to what he was reading. The 
poem was finished; Voltaire asked the king 
his opinion upon it, and received for answer: 
“ That his majesty had lately observed that 
Monsieur Voltaire fathered the works of 
others, and gave them out for his own. 
This was a degree of effrontery he should 
not have thought him capable of, and he 
could not but be highly displeased at it.” 
Voltaire was astonished! he exclaimed that he 
was wronged, and protested by every thing 
sacred that he did not deserve the reproach. 
“ I will immediately convince you,” repli- 
ed the king, “ of the truth of my assertion. 
The verses you have just now read, are the 
composition of an English gentleman whose 
claims are undoubted.” Voltaire defended 
himself with still more warmth, and swore 
the poem was his own. “ Well then,” said 
the king, “come forth, sir, and repeat the 
verses of which Voltaire pretends to be the 
author.” The Englishman came forward, 
and with the greatest composure repeated 
the poem without missing a single passage. 
“ Now,” cried the king, “are you obliged 
to confess that my accusation is true?” 
“ Heavens!” cried Voltaire, “ why sleeps 
your lightning! why is your vengeance with- 
held from punishing the crimes of a mis- 
creant, who dares tc rob me of my laurels! 
Here sorcery is employed, and I am driven 
to despair!” The king laughed heartily at 
the poetic fury, and rewarded the English- 
man liberally for the amusement he had pro- 
cured him. 


When queen Elizabeth, in one of her 
progresses, soon after the defeat of the 
Spanish armada, visited Shrewsbury, the 
mayor, on congratulating her on the memo- 
rable event said: “ When the king of Spain 
attacked your majesty, egad, he took the 
wrong sow by he ear.” The queen could not 
help smiling at this, and her admiration was 
further heightened, when, at her departure, 
he begged permission “to attend her nia- 
jesty to the gallows!” which stood a mile out 
of town, 
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